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of her ancestral gods and adopts her husband's. The emissaries
go to the girl's house wearing krisses and in refined language they
point to the virtues of the boy, to his good intentions, and to the
advantages of the union. Reluctantly the girl's father gives in,
but not until the amount of the " bride-purchase" money
(patumbas wadon) has been settled. I was told in Den Pasar
that the sum may vary from ten thousand to forty thousand
Jcepeng, eight to thirty-two ringgit (silver dollars)6 or even to as
much as a hundred ringgit, which in normal times would be
equivalent to 12 5,000 Icepeng, quite a fortune for people that buy
with Icepeng the daily necessities of life.7

MapadiL It may happen that the head of a prominent family
of caste requests the daughter of a friend or relative as wife for
his son to bring two great families closer together by a bond of
blood. Such prearranged marriages are decided upon at times
when the boy and the girl are still children, and the marriage is
performed as soon as possible after the girl comes of age and be-
fore they fall in love with someone else. This must not be mis-
construed as a form of the much publicized child-marriage of
India; such marriages are rare, they do not take place until the
girl is a woman, there is no law that enforces them, and there is

6 Normally a ringgit is worth one gold dollar: two and a half guilders. There were
500 Icepeng in one guilder in 1930, although in 1933 the Dutch guilder had gone up
to 700 kepeng.

7 In Buleleng brides are more expensive than in South Bali; Lieffrink stated the
price there as from 400 to 600 ringgit, and Van Eck put it between 100 guilders to 600
(or from 40 to 240 ringgit), but Dr. Korn, the latest authority, mentions in his
Adatrecht that in Balinese law documents the sum is seldom above 20,000 kepeng
(16 ringgit), and consequently the price would be lower for a girl of low caste. The
price is further depreciated for widows, the divorced, and so forth, while the rate
goes up to foreigners, for palace women, or in case of forceful kidnapping. Perhaps
the rate is exaggerated and it is possible that brides are getting cheaper with the gradual
impoverishment of Bali. It is not without reason that Korn believes that the ransom
money cannot be taken literally as a price for the girl, since the trousseau she takes
along is often more valuable than the money paid for her. The ransom for a widow
is not paid to her parents but to her parents-in-law. In prearranged marriages (mapadik)
there is no ransom money, since many presents and personal services are made by
the bridegroom to the girl's father. There is no money paid if the bride's father has
no male descendants and he wishes to adopt his son-in-law as a sentana, a legitimate
son for the purpose of inheritance. Kom suggests that the money is paid rather as
ransom to the house gods and not to the parents.